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THE STARRY FLAG; 
oR, ; 
The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE EVIL MAN. 


BESSIE WATSON was paralyzed with ter- 


ror at the violence of the evil man. 


She 


found it impossible to struggle, or even to 
utter a scream. The rocks were rough, and 
the passage to the water difficult and danger- 
ous; but Dock threaded his way in safety over 
the slippery boulders to the boat, in the stern- 
sheets of which he deposited his burden. 

“ Don’t be frightened, Miss Bessie,” said he, 
in tones as soothing as his rough nature could 
command. ‘I won’t hurt you if you keep 
still and behave yourself.” 
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‘* Let me go— do, Mr. Dock,” pleaded she, 
when she could find voice for utterance. 

“‘ Keep still where you be, and I won’t hurt 
you,” replied Dock, as he hauled in the painter, 
and pushed off the boat. 

“‘What are you going to do with me, Mr. 
Dock?” 

‘“No matter now what I’m going to do. 
After I’ve done as much for anybody as I have 
for you, I don’t like to be insulted.” 

“‘Insulted! O, Mr. Dock, what have I done ” 
moaned Bessie, alarmed by the words of her 
terrible captor. 

‘¢ You wouldn’t trust me, even after I have 
saved your life, and your father’s, too. I of- 
fered to put you on board of The Starry Flag, 
and you wouldn’t let me do it. That was an 
insult.” 

“JT didn’t mean it, Mr. 
didn’t!” 

‘* No matter what you meant; you insulted 
me. I won’t hurt you if you keep still and 
mind what I say. But if you attempt to hol- 
ler, or make any signs, Ill stuff my handker- 
chief in your mouth, and tie you hand and 
foot.” 

You will not be so cruel, Mr. Dock. I am 
frightened almost to death. Do let me go back 
tq my mother.” 

** Don’t whine; I tell you I won’t hurt you.” 

‘** But what are you going to do with me?” 

**T’m only going to put you on board of The 
Starry Flag, with Levi. Now, shut up, and 
don’t say another word,” answered Dock, ship- 
ping his oars, and pulling the boat round. 

Bessie hoped the evil man would do what he 
said he would, but her fears were stronger than 
her hopes; and, as she sat in the boat, her 
delicate frame trembled. Dock pulled towards 
the Griffin, and as the boat receded from the 
shore, Bessie discovered The Starry Flag be- 
yond the high wall, by Old Pier. 

“You will put me into The Starry Flag— 
won’t you?” said she, rising from her seat, and 
watching the beautiful sail-boat, as she glided 
swiftly on her course. 

** Of course I will. 
replied Dock, gruffly. 

“T will be ever so much obliged to you if 
you will; and I will do anything for you!” 
exclaimed Bessie, earnestly. 

“You are very willing to trust me now,” 
sneered Dock. 

“T will trust you now, Mr. Dock. I didn’t 
mean any harm, and I wouldn’t insult you for 
all the world.” 

‘Perhaps you wouldn’t now.” 

In a few moments the boat was within hail 


Dock — indeed, I 


Sit down and keep still,” 
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of the Griffin, on whose deck were two men 
watching them. 

‘* Shake out the mainsail, and hoist it!” 
shouted Dock to his little crew. 

‘* What are you going to do?” asked Bessie, 
terrified anew by this ominous order. 

“I am going round to Gloucester to-night,” 
he replied. 

‘*But you were going ashore when you met 
me.” 

“T have changed my mind.” 

‘And you are not rowing towards The 
Starry Flag now,” added the fair prisoner, 
beginning to lose all hope again. 

“I can’t catch the sail-boat with a pair of 
oars,” answered Dock, as the boat came up 
alongside the Griffin. ‘‘Now, jump aboard 
my vessel.” 

“*T don’t want to,” pleaded Bessie. 

‘Tt don’t make any difference whether you 
want to or not — you will. Come, be lively!” 

‘You will put me on board of The Starry 
Flag — won’t you, Mr. Dock?” 

“ Of-course_I will. Don’t I tell you I’m 
going round to Gloucester? Ill run in by the 
breakwater, and hail the Flag. What are you 
afraid of?” 

Bessie could hardly tell what she was afraid 
of. Dock Vincent’s plan certainly seemed to 
be a good one, and he appeared to be carrying 
it out in good faith. Her common sense as- 
sured her that it would be impossible to over- 
take a swift-sailing craft, like The Starry Flag, 
in a row-boat. But though it all looked right, 
and Dock promised fairly, the tones and the 
manner of the evil man were all against him, 
and, try as hard as she could to trust him, she 
found it utterly impossible to do so. 

“Come, Vl help you on board,” said the 
skipper, as he took her by the arm, and led her 
to the vessel’s side. 

His touch, in spite of herself, seemed to 
thrill her with horror. He was a terribleman 
to her, but she could not resist him. With 
Dock’s assistance, she climbed over the rail, 
and reached the deck of the schooner, whither 
she was followed by her captor, when he had 
secured the boat. 

‘Now, you may go down into the cabin, and 
stay there till I call you,” continued Dock, 
pointing to the companion-way. 

‘I don’t want to go down; I’ll stay on deck, 
if you please,” replied Bessie. 

‘‘ But I don’t please, and you must go down 
into the cabin,” added the skipper, rudely. 
“You are in the way on deck, and if you 
should get knocked overboard by the swinging 
of a boom, what would your father say to me?” 
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“O, 1 will be very careful, Mr. Dock; and 
really there is no danger of my being knocked 
overboard. Don’t make me go into the cabin, 
if you please. I like to look at the water, and 
the waves, and the vessels.” 

“J don’t want to put my hands on you 
again, but if you don’t go below I shall have 
to do so.” 

Bessie looked up into his ugly face. There 
was an expression of firmness so dark and ma- 
lignant upon it that she dared not disobey him. 
Slowly she descended the steep ladder into the 
gloomy cabin, and she felt as though she were 
going down into the damp and awful tomb. It 
was not the clean and tidy cabin which may be 
found on board our trim packets; but it was 
dirty, the furniture was broken and disorderly, 
and a vile odor haunted the place— the com- 
bined effluvia of bilge water, greasy cooking, 
and mouldy woollens. 

She seated herself on a locker before one of 
the bunks, which, in place of a berth-sack, was 
furnished with old coats and ragged garments 
covered with slush and dirt. To a young lady 
brought up amid the refinements of wealth 
and taste, it was a loathsome hole, and Bessie 
sighed for the pure, fresh air of the open deck. 
By this time the men had removed the stops 
from the mainsail, and the sail was hoisted. 
The canvas was thus removed from a skylight 
in the deck, and the sun shed his bright rays 
down into the gloomy cabin, removing some 
of its sombre aspect, but revealing more clearly 
the filth and disorder of the plage. 

Then the poor girl, sick at heart, and made 
nearly so at a less poetical organ by the vile 
odors of her floating tomb, heard the rattling 
of the chain cable as the anchor was hoisted. 
She looked up the companion-way, and saw 
the jib fly up on its stay, and the vessel swing 
round to her course. The rudder creaked, the 
schooner heeled over, and she heard the waves 
tippling under the counter. The Griffin was 
in motion, and a few minutes would decide 
whether Dock Vincent intended to put her on 
board The Starry Flag or not. It was a mo- 
ment of terrible anxiety to her. 

She could not think. of any possible reason 
why Dock Vincent should wish to keep her on 
board of his vessel. She could not see what 
he was to gain by it. But, pure, innocent 
maiden, she had no suspicion of the wicked- 
ness which lurks in some men’s hearts. She 
had read, but never realized, that some will sell 
their souls for the gold which perishes in the 
using. She could not believe that Dock meant 
any harm to her, or even that he meant to 
detain her on board beyond a few hours. 





The Griffin rose and fell on the long billows, 3 
as she sped on her way, whither Bessie knew 


not, though she still hoped that she should be * 


delivered over to the charge of the gallant 
Levi, in whom she had almost as much confi- 
dence as in her own father; for his mild eye, 
his gentle bearing, and his noble conduct, in- 
vited her admiration, and assured her she 
might trust him. 

The moments were long and heavy to her. 
She glanced at her watch, and found that it 
was five o’clock. She could not tell which way 
the vessel was sailing, nor where she was. 
Dock did not come near her again, though she 
occasionally heard his voice over her head, as 
he stood at the helm and gave his orders to the 
men on the forecastle. She wanted to go on 
deck, but she dared not do so, for she feared 
the act would bring the frowns and the abuse 
of the evil man upon her. 

The main cabin of the Griffin had four berths, 
only two of which appeared to be used by the 
men, the other two being occupied as places 
for storage. Bessie had already discovered 
two doors at the after part of the cabin. She 
ventured to open one of these, and found a 
diminutive state-room, in which was one of 
the stern windows of the vessel. Eagerly she 
looked out upon the heaving sea, to obtain 
some intelligence which would indicate the 
fate in store for her; and hope almost deserted 
her sinking heart when she found that the 
Griffin was headed from the land, at least two 
miles off. She could see the high wall or break- 
water which protected Old Pier. Off in another 
direction she could see Straitsmouth Light, 
which Levi had pointed out to her when she 
was sailing with him on Saturday afternoon. 
She knew that The Starry Flag, in going to 
Thatcher’s Island, the destination of the pleas- 
ure party, must pass very near to this light- 
house. It was absolutely certain, therefore, 
that Dock Vincent did not mean to keep his 
promise. 

She threw herself on a bench in the little 
state-room, which was hardly high enough to 
permit her to stand up, and wept as though 
her heart would break. The tears which had 
refused to flow before came freely now. Then 
she knelt down and said all the prayers she 
had ever learned from her mother’s lips. They 
afforded her some comfort; but the future was 
so big and black with terrors that no peace 
came even from prayer, though her heart was 
strengthened by her devotions. 

While she was still gazing at the distant 
land, she heard the step of Dock Vincent on 
the cabin ladder. Fearing that he would abuse 


* 
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her for presuming to enter the state-room, she 
hastily returned to the cabin, closing the door 
behind her. 

*“°O, Mr. Dock!” cried she, as he stepped 
down upon the cabin floor. 

‘¢ Well, what’s the matter now?” demanded 
he, with brutal coarseness. 

‘* Will you tell me what you are going to do 
with me?” pleaded the poor girl. 

“If it makes any difference to you, I: will. 
I'm going to make some money out of you.” 

‘Tf you will put me on shore again, my 
father will give you all the money you want,” 
sobbed Bessie. 

‘TI know he will, but not yet,” sneered Dock. 

‘Do put me on shore; I will give you my 
watch if you will.” 

‘* Let me see it.” 

She gave him the watch and chain. 

‘“‘T’ll see about it,” he replied, putting the 
watch into his pocket. 

The “little plan” appeared thus far to be a 


success. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE WHITE ARROW. 
A FAIRY TALE. 
BY LENHART. 


N the midst of a great wood, in the kingdom 
of Sabra, was a single green field, sur- 


rounded by trees. It was in the form of a 
circle, and whoever came within its limits was 
suddenly made invisible by a great giant, and 
transported to his ag afar off. Young men 
he kept hard at work in the mines about his 
territory; but pretty young maidens he re- 
tained to dance and sing for his amusement. 
Only when they were troublesome, and wanted 
to go away, he would frown terribly, and 
change them, for some days, into birds and 
animals. 

Now, it happened one time, that Prince 
Rondel, a young prince of the kingdom, was 
betrothed to the beautiful Princess Graziosa. 
They lived in two fine palaces, side by side, and 
often took long walks into the beautiful mead- 
ows and groves of the country: The only 
trouble about this was, that they sometimes 
strayed much farther than they were aware, 
and so lost their way. But they generally met 
some friendly shepherd, who directed them 
gladly when he saw how bright and cheerful 
they looked. And’ they thanked every one 
with words and smiles so pleasant that it was 
quite a comfort to do them any kindness. But 
it chanced that, one afternoon, they wandered 
into the wood which held the enchanted field. 
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It was very fresh and beautiful, covered with 
grass like emerald velvet, on which wild flowers 
of all colors lifted their pretty heads, nodding 
a welcome to all who approached. 

‘‘Ah,what a lovely meadow! ” cried Graziosa. 
‘Dear Rondel, may we not gather some of 
those violets? I pray thee help me over.” 

Rondel gladly took her hand while she 
climbed the fence; but. when she was quite 
over, and he would have followed, she was 
gone. The giant Corborus, who was invisible 
to Rondel, wrapped Graziosa in his great white 
veil, and carried her to his castle. He wasa 
fearful monster, with shaggy hair, and one 
great front tooth coming half way down his 
chin, where it met a beard that grew two yards 
long; and his nose was crimson as a cranberry. 
He muttered in Graziosa’s ear that he had long 
wanted another singing girl, and he knew she 
could warble rarely for his pleasure. So, as 
soon as he put her down in the castle, he told 
her to sing. And because she could not, for 
her fears and weeping, he changed her into 
a white rabbit, in which shape she saw Rondel 
brought in, before her very eyes, by the wicked 
Corborus. For, after crying aloud, and search- 
ing the wood for his Graziosa, he too had 
jumped into the field, and was caught up in 
the white veil in a twinkling. Then he knew 
what had become of Graziosa, and hoped to 
see her. But all his lamentations and plead- 
ings were in vain. Corborus would not tell 
him a single thing; but he stripped Rondel of 
his fine blue,velvet suit, and dressed him in 
coarse cloth. Then he took him to a great 
coal mine, and let him down out of the beauti- 
ful sunlight, and gave him a pickaze to work 
with, by the light of great torches. Here he 
worked, dismally, for a long time, until, one 
day, he saw something bright falling down the 
mouth of the coal pit. He picked it up—a 
sparkling breast-pin of rubies, in the form of a 
great red lily— and presently a queer, shrill 
voice called to him down the shaft, — 

“ Rondel, hast thou my lily?” 

When he said “‘ yes,” there descended quickly 
a little dwarf, in .a scarlet cloak, who gladly 
received the jewel from Rondel’s hand. 

“Now,” said she, ‘‘I will reward thee for 
giving it to me so honestly. I will set thee 
free. Graziosa is with the giant, but I have no 
power over those in his castle, and all thou 
canst do is to search for a milk-white shell, in 
the form of an arrow, which is the charm that 
will surely slay him.” 

Rondel wept and wrung his hands, but was 
very glad to see the blue sky again, with even 
a faint hope of freeing Graziosa. The dwarf 
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struck his head three times, lightly, with a little 
stick, and chanted, — 


‘¢ Free, free, set him free; 
Spirits light, spirits three, 
Help the Prince his love to see.” 


Then, bidding him go where he pleased, she 
disappeared. 

The sun was peering through the trees, into 
the hearts of pink and white apple blossoms, 
when Rondel hurried away from the fearful 
place. He was determined to search the world 
for the magic shell; so he thought that first he 
would find the ocean, and see if it might not 
be upon the beach. When he had travelled 
during three full moons, he reached the great 
yellow shore, and sat down to rest. While he 
was very quiet and sorrowful, a little girl came 
and stood by him. On her arm was a wicker- 
basket, full of pretty pink shells, and Rondel 
looked them over with wistful eyes. But noth- 
ing good for him appeared till the very last, on 
which lay spread a bright piece of green sea- 
weed; and, as he took it up, there gleamed 
from beneath his milk-white shell, in the form 
of an arrow. And the little girl changed to 
his friend the dwarf in a scarlet cloak. 

“IT arrived before you,” said she, with a 
shrill laugh, ‘“‘ and my cousin, a sea elf, dived 
for me till she found this shell. I wanted to 
help you because of my lily.” 

And she went away, and Rondel journeyed 
back to the castle, where he met Corborus, and 
easily slew him with the shell; for the moment 
the giant saw the magic arrow, his knees trem- 
bled, and he knew his time had come. 

So Rondel then found himself in the midst 
of a multitude of disenchanted maidens, all of 
whom were beautiful, though none seemed to 
him quite so fair as his own Princess Graziosa, 
with whom he ruled, joyfully, over the king- 
dom of Sabra for the rest of his life. 


ABOUT A PARROT. 


AUNT KATIE’S STORY. 


HEN your grandmother was a little girl, 
living in London, her mother often took 

her to see a rich aunt, who, having no children, 
lavished all her affection upon birds, dogs, 


and cats. Her great favorite was a beautiful 
parrot, that had been given her when he was 
young. She had trained him herself, and he 
was very bright and fond of her. Poll often 
jumped on her shoulder and laid his head lov- 
ingly against her cheek. He liked to have his 
head scratched, and to sit on the arm of the 
sofa while his mistress stroked his feathers. 
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But if any one else tried to coax him in this 
way, he was apt to be tricky. He would put 
his head down gently, as if he were pleased;- 
but the moment he was touched, he would 
snap fiercely at the hand that patted him, and 
so sharply sometimes that he drew blood. 

Poll was full of mischief, and liked to tease. 
There was a balcony in front of the house, 
where his cage was hung on warm, sunny 
days. There he chattered all day long, imitat- 
ing the cries he heard in the street, and pester- 
ing a poor old fishmonger whase name was Coe. 
This man went daily around the neighborhood 
with a tray on his head, crying, ‘‘ Fresh fish! 
fresh fish!” Poll would wait until he had 
passed the house and turned the corner, and 
then would scream, ‘‘ Coe, Coe!” ‘‘ Coming, 
ma’am! coming, ma’am!” the old man would 
reply, hurrying back, and looking into all the 
areas for the cook who had called him. When 
he was under the balcony, Poll would put his 
head on one side, and say, softly, with a tor- 
menting air, ‘‘Coe, Coe!” ‘OO, it’s you—is 
it?” You rascal!” the old man would an- 
swer, shaking his fist at him. This made Poll 
laugh; and so, day after day, he teased Coe. 
People often called him; so he did not dare 
to go on, even when he thought it was Poll, 
lest he might be mistaken, and so lose a cus- 
tomer. 

Poll was very much spoiled, as great favor- 
ites are apt to be. He demanded so much at- 
tention, and was so very saucy, that the ser- 
vants hated him, and, whenever they dared, 
neglected him, and spoke harshly to him. But 
Poll always had his revenge. He had been 
well taught, and was better off than those dumb 
creatures that cannot tell theirtroubles. The 
very moment he saw his mistress, he would 
cry, ‘‘ They use me cruelly; Poll has no din- 
ner! Poor Poll is hungry!” Then, when the 
servants were scolded, he would put his head 
on one side, and laugh long and loudly, as 
though he enjoyed it mightily. 

But dreary days came at last to the petted 
bird. My aunt was obliged to leave home, 
and could not take Poll with her. She left 
him in care of a sister, who disliked his noise, 
and who, to keep him quiet, had the cage con- 
stantly covered with a thick black veil. This 
was a great and sad change for poor Poll. 
Thus deprived of light and air, with no one 
to speak to him, and no one to pet him, he 
pined and drooped. When his mistress came 
back, she found him in a dying condition. 
She did all she could to restore his cheerful- 
ness; but no kind words, no Coe to tease, or 
servants to plague, roused Poll from his stu- 
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por. He knew his mistress, and laid his head 
against her cheek, as though conscious his 
kind friend was petting him; but he never 
spoke again. His heart was broken! and ina 
few weeks he died, to the great grief of my 
aunt. She had his skin stuffed and hung up 
in his cage, and, for love of Poll, never had 
another bird to replace him. 


——_o__—— 


MODES OF WRITING AND PRINTING. 


E are apt to suppose that the way in 

which we have been taught to do any 
particular thing is the only natural and proper 
way of doing it. It would seem very strange 
and absurd, for example, to most of us, if we 
were required to write backwards, so accus- 
tomed are we to the established method of 
proceeding from left to right. Yet some of 
the oldest languages cf which we have any 
knowledge — as the Hebrew and the Arabic — 
have always been written in the opposite direc- 
tion, or from right to left; and books printed 
in this way degin at the end; that is, on what 
would be to us the last page. Yet with a lit- 
tle practice it is as easy to read backwards as 
forwards. Thus, compositors, who set up their 
types*in an order exactly opposite to that of 
printed letters and words, find little or no diffi- 
culty in reading the same, though the shape 
as well as the arrangement of the letters is re- 
versed, as can easily be seen by looking into 
a mirror before which an. open book is held. 
In the following sentence, the words run, as in 
Hebrew, from right to left. Who can read it? 


eh fi ;mih deef ,regnuh ymene eniht fI 
uoht ,gniod os ni rof ;knird mih evig ,tsriht 
-daeh sih no erif fo slaoc paeh tlahs 


The Greek language was originally written, 
like the Hebrew and other Eastern tongues, 
from right to left. It was afterwards written 
alternately from right to left and from left to 
right. This species of writing was called don- 
stro-phe'don (a word that means ‘turning like 
an ox), on account of its resemblance to the 
manner of ploughing a field by cutting a fur- 
row first in one direction and then back in the 
opposite direction. This method prevailed for 
a long time, but was finally abandoned for that 
in which the words run from left to right. The 
following is a specimen : — 


neeb sah ohw nameltneg yhtrow ehT 

snatched from us at the moment of the 
,stsetnoc eht fo elddim eht ni dna ,noitcele 
whilst his desires were as warm, and _ his 
dlot ylgnileef sah ,sruo sa regae sa sepoh 
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us what shadows we are, what shadows we 
-Cusrup 
The Chinese do not adopt any one of the 
methods of writing and printing that have just 
been described, but arrange their characters in 
perpendicular columns, which follow one an- 
other from right to left, and are read from the 
top downwards. This style is occasionally used 
among us, — chiefly on signs and in advertise- 
ments meant to arrest attention by their oddity, 
— but the order of the columns is from left to 
right. Here is an illustration : — 


ANnNNPrOR 


OFA Ppr AHH cw 
Hasse tQ nNOANS 
Areanadcn War’ 
“ceo werpn FO 


Qe 


LANGUAGE. 


8 thea language spoken by Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden must have been 
lost in the confusion of tongues at Babel. Yet 
until lately, Hebrew was commonly believed to 
have been the first language spoken on earth. 

Some three centuries ago, a Dutchman wrote 
a work to prove that the first language was 
Dutch. According to another author, who 
wrote a work on the language of Paradise, 
God spoke to Adam in Swedish, Adam an- 
swered in Danish, and the serpent spoke to 
Eve in French. 

The Persians believe three languages to have 
been spoken in Paradise — Arabic by the ser- 
pent, Persian by Adam and Eve, and Turkish 
by Gabriel. ar 


—_—__~.—__——. 


CHICKEN BroTH. — Joe King was sick in a 
boarding-house, and had his mind made up 
for some nice chicken broth. The order went 
down to the kitchen, and the broth came up 


weak, flat, and insipid. The sick man was 
subsequently relating his disappointment to’a 
friend, who said, ‘‘ They just let a chicken wade 
through it.” ‘If they did,” said Joe King, 
faintly, ‘‘ it waded on stilts.” He recovered. 


—— NEARLY one fifteenth of the words, in 
our translation of the Bible have gone out of 
use, or have changed in meaning, since the 
first printing in 1611. 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


jie people of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland claim to possess one 
of the freest governments in the world, by 
which they mean that the rights and privileges 
of the subject are effectually secured to him, 
and cannot be taken away from him except for 
good cause and by due process of law. In 
Russia, where the government is an absolute 
monarchy, the sovereign has the power to take 
the lives and property of his people at his own 
pleasure, though the present Czar is a wise 
and beneficent ruler, and life and property are 
perhaps as safe at St. Petersburg as in,Lon- 
don. In his case he has the power, but not 
the will; while in England the Queen has 
really no more power than the President of 
the United States. Her majesty may make 
war, but she cannot carry it on unless Parlia- 
ment will furnish the “ sinews of war,” which 
are gold and silver. She may appoint officers, 


but Parliament must furnish the money to pay 


their salaries. Practically, therefore, she can 
do nothing to which her people, through their 
representatives, do not assent. 

The sovereign of the United Kingdom repre- 
sents the government, and everything is done 
in his name. He is said to rule by a divine 
right; and it is held he can do no wrong. If 
any blunders are made, his ministers are re- 
sponsible for them, not his majesty. He is at 
the head of the church and the state. He calls 
the peers and commons together to make laws 
and vote supplies. He opens Parliament in 
person or by deputy. 

The members of Parliament are lords spirit- 
ual, lords temporal, and the commons — the 
latter meaning any person who has a vote. 
Representation is not, as in the United States, 
based solely upon population, and is very un- 
equal. The number is arbitrarily apportioned 
by law to the counties, cities, and boroughs. 
Certain bishops have seats, in virtue of their 
Offices, in the House of Lords, which is the 
upper branch of the British legislature; and 
several of the great universities, as Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, are entitled to. send 
representatives to Parliament. A citizen must 
have a certain income to enable him to vote. 

The government of Britain is doubtless a 
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strong and a safe one; but in the sense in 
which Americans now use the word, it can 
hardly be called a free one, for this term with - 
us includes the idea of political equality. As 
republicans, we object to the divine right of 
kings. We claim the right, periodically, and 
at stated times, to change our ruler, if he don’t 
suit us, which cannot be done in England ex- 
cept by revolution. We object to being heavily 
taxed to support in idleness or in uselessness 
a nobility, which, in the social scale, is the 
fifth wheel. We object to paying millions to 
members of the royal family, who are of no 
earthly use to anybody. 


INTERNATIONAL OOPYRIGHT. 


UR young readers have probably seen this 
phrase in the newspapers without having 
a very clear idea of its meaning. When a man 
invents.a machine he takes out a patent for it, 
which giyes him the right, and protects him in 
the use of it, to make and sell the article for 
his own benefit. No other man can make or 
sell this machine without paying the owner of 
the patent for the privilege of doing so. 

If a man publishes a book, pamphlet, map, 
picture, or anything else, he takes out a copy- 
right, instead of a patent, which gives him the 
right to the exclusive sale of the book, &c. Au- 
thors are usually paid a certain sum for each 
copy sold. The copyright and patent laws are 
made by the Congress of the United States, so 
that citizens of one state cannot take the prop- 
erty in books or mechanism of those of another. 

Prominent authors in England and the 
United States wish for an international copy- 
right law, which would be a kind of treaty 
between the two countries; so that a British 
writer could collect copyright on his books 
published or republished in the United States, 
and vice versa. When Charles Dickens pub- 
lishes a novel in London, it is reprinted in 
Boston or New York as soon as a copy of the 
work can be brought over; but the author de- 
rives no pecuniary benefit from the sale on 
this side of the ocean, though the number of 
copies disposed of in the United States may 
exceed that in England. Sometimes Ameri- 
can publishers pay large prices for ‘‘ advance 
sheets ;” or, in other words, for a copy of the 
work two or three weeks before it is issued on 
the other side of the water. The arrangement 
puts money into the pocket of the author, 
while it enables the American publisher to 
issue the work as soon as it appears in Eng- 
land, thus giving him the exclusive sale of it 
in America. 
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THRE ORATOR. 








Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


TEMPERANOE. 
BY SENATOR YATES. 

HE man who is to legislate for 
a 1GREAT COUNTRY, to help make 
*Laws and ‘CONSTITUTIONS involving 
the destinies of *mILLIoNs of human 
beings, ought to be a man of )*RE- 
FLECTION, moral '*PRINCIPLE, 'IN- 
TEGRITY, and, above all, a *sOoBER 
man. Go into your LEGISLATIVE 
halls, state and national, and behold 
the “‘DRUNKARD * STAGGERING to his 
SEAT, OF SLEEPING at his PosT, and 
ask yourself the question whether he 
is not more fit to be called a monu- 
ment of his country’s *tsHAME than 
the representative of *FREEMEN. 
Would it not be most FEARFUL to 
contemplate that ill-fated epoch in 
the history of our country, when the 
demon of ‘INTEMPERANCE shall come 
into our legislative halls without 
SHAME, “REMORSE, Or !REBUKE; 
when he shall sit upon ‘JuRIEs, upon 
the BENCH, and drunkenness run RIOT 
among the people? **Wuo * *rHEN 
* will protect the ship of state upon 
this maddening tide? who will 'stEER 
her in her onward course amid the 
dashing billows? who spread her 
MSTARRY FLAG to the free, fresh, wild 

winds of heaven? 
™WATCHMAN, what of the NIGHT? 
We haye been engaged in a mighty 
REVOLUTION. Your 'tarmy and ‘Na- 
vy have carried your arms, under 
Grant and BANKs, against the 
°GrBRALTARS Of the Mississippi, and 
opened that stream from its ssouRCE 
to its *‘mouTH. Under the gallant 
Jor Hooker your troops scaled the 
heights, and above the ™cLoups un- 
furled to the sun the glorious “FLAG 
of the stars. SHERMAN marches from 
6Catro to the *sEA, while GRANT 
marches through the "WILDERNESS 
to the Confederate capirat. The re- 
bellion is “cRUsHED. *BEHOLD! a 
whole RACE set free; the SHACKLES 





of the AGES are BROKEN, and we see, full high 
advanced, the standard of the nation’s rr- 
DEMPTION. "Hark! dinna ye hear the ‘pr- 
BROcH of the Highlanders, and, borne upon 
the wings of the wind, the slogan **sHout or 
UNIVERSAL * *EMANCIPATION? 

And now, shall this puissant NATION, * “‘ Co- 
LUMBIA, queen of the *worLp and child of the 
SKIES,” "PAUSE in her efforts when there is an 
ENEMY in our land more DESTRUCTIVE than 
ltwaR, “PESTILENCE, and ‘tFAMINE * °com- 
BINED, which sends ANNUALLY one HUNDRED 
THOUSAND men to untimely "GRAVES; makes 
FIFTY thousand *wipows and THREE HUNDRED 
thousand wives *worsE than widows; filling 
our !*prRIsONS, our 'tPOORHOUSES, our 'LUNA- 
TIC ASYLUMS; and swelling to an untold Ex- 
TENT the great *ocEAN of human ‘NIsEry, 
1twRETCHEDNESS, and 'wor? 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
HUMORS OF THE STRIKE. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 














CHARACTERS. — GREENBAX, President of the 
Broadaxe Horse Railroad. 
HARTSHORN, a Director. 
Trumps, Superintendent. 
Knockpown, Conductor. 
Wurpstock, Driver. 
HARDHEAD (a little deaf). 
FINNEGAN, @ Fenian. 
Dan, a New York Butcher's Boy. 


Scene. —President’s Room. Chair, L. Ta- 
ble, C. 


[Eater Knocxpown, L. WuipsTock, R.] 


Knock. Whipstock, my boy, how goes the 
strike? 

Whip. As well as could be expected. It’s 
evident we shall have to give in. Old Green- 
bax is still determined not to pay the advance 
asked for. 

Knock. Won't he? We'll see about that. 
The strike has continued but eight days, and 
they have used up all means in their power to 
get conductors and drivers. I saw the seven 
o’clock car standing before the station, waiting 
for somebody to put it through. We have 
taken good care nobody shall be found; and I 
rather think this predicament will bring our 
worthy president to terms. There’s nothing 
like a little pluck, my boy. 

Whip. O, yes; it’s all very well for you to 
talk, who have a chance at the pickings; but 
as for me, I’m pretty well played out; and if 
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old Greenbax don’t come down soon, I shall, 
with a rush. 

Knock. Nonsense! 
boy. 

Whip. I don’t mean to; but if this thing 
continues much longer, Mrs. Whipstock will 
say it for me, emphasized with a broomstick. 
Halloo! here’s old Greenbax. Now for a 
breeze. 


Never say die, my 


[Znter GREENBAX, #.] 


Green. (As he enters.) Trumps! Trumps! 
I say, where can that fellow be? Trumps! 
(Sees KNockDown and WurpsTock.) Halloo! 
what are you doing here? Ready to go to 
work, hey? 

* Knock. Yes, sir, ready to go to work — at 
the advance prices. 

Green. Hum! (Zo Wuipstocx.) And are 
you ready to drive? 

Whip. Certainly — at the advance prices. 

Green. (C.) Hum! Will you both serve us 
faithfully ? ‘ 

Whip. and Knock. (Advancing eagerly, on 
each side of him, and speaking quickly.) O, 
yes, sir; yes, indeed! 

Green. At the advance prices? I'll see you 
farther, first, and then I won’t. No, sir; we 
pay you too much now. Clear out, both of 
you. I don’t want you around here. Quit! 
Exit! Vamose! 

Whip. Did youever! The old curmudgeon! 

Knock. No, I never! The skinflint! 

[Exct, R. 


Green. (Seating himself at desk.) Here’s a’ 


pretty condition for the Broadaxe Horse Rail- 
road to find itself placed in. <A parcel of 
whipsnappers dictating to Horatio Greenbax, 
president of the corporation. Strike away, 
you scoundrels! ‘You'll find those who have 
the longest pockets can strike the hardest and 
stick the closest. (Huter TRumps, PR.) Well, 
Trumps, what’s up now? 

Trumps. We are, I should say. Here’s the 
seven o’clock car waiting for both driver and 
conductor, and none to be had. 

Green. Then get new ones. 

Trumps. It’s very well to say get new ones; 
but where to get them, is the question. Our 
discharged men have induced everybody in the 
neighborhood to refuse. 

Green. They have, have they? (Voices heatd 
outside shouting, ‘‘ Halloo!” ‘* Conductor!” 
“Time’s up!” ‘*Halloo!” “ Hunry up!” 
“ Hurry up!” 

Trumps. There, you hear that; the pas- 
sengers are impatient. 

Green. Well, well; drive it yourself. 

Trumps. I can’t do that; somebody must 
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look after the company’s property. (Voices 
heard again impatiently shouting.) 


[Zater HartsHorn, L.] 

Harts. Mr. Pwesident, what is the meaning 
of this wow, and wiot, and wumpus? ’Pon my 
word, this is decidedly wulgaw; we shall be 
disgwaced with such an outwageous dis- 
turbance in fwont of our door — we shall, in- 
deed. 

Green. The fact is, Mr. Hartshorn, the com- 
pany finds itself destitute of both drivers and 
conductors, in consequence of the strike. 

Harts. Stwike! what a wevolution! 
alawm me — you do, indeed. 

Greex. Well, don’t get frightened ; you won’t 
be struck. 

Haris. What’s to be done? 

Green. Don’t know; unless you volunteer 
to drive that car down. 

Harts. I volunteaw to dwive a paiw of vul- 
gaw howses down Bwoadway, and one of these 
filthy caws too! Inevaw! The effluviaw fwom 
those cadavewous cweatures is howible! ’pon 
my word, howible! (Vozces again.) There’s 
the wow again! 

(Znter HarDuHEAD, R.] 

Hard. Where’s the president of this con- 
founded road? 

Green. I believe I have the honor to be its 
presiding officer. 

Hard. Hey? 

Green. I am he. 

Hard. Hey? Speak louder; what are you 
mumbling about? 

Green. (Very loud.) I am the presiding 
officer. 

Hard. Coffee, sir? I didn’t say anything 
about coffee. I’ve had my breakfast, and, if it 
hadn’t been for that infernal car, should have 
been down town before this. 

Green. This old gent is a little hard of 
hearing. Py 

Trumps. It hasn’t affected his vocal organs, 
anyhow. 

Harts. Yaas; he’s got an impediment in his 
eaw. 

Hard. What do you all stand there growl- 
ing for? Why don’t you answer me? 

Green. Tam the person you want. 

Hard. Hey? 

Green. (Very loud.) I—am— the — Pres- 
ident. (ZLower.) Confound your picture! 

Hard. O, you are; then you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. What’s that car waiting 
for? 

Green. Somebody to drive. 

Hard. Hey? 


You 
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Green. (Very loud and\ angrily.) Want 
somebody to drive. 

Hard. Somebody’s wife?’| What business 
have you to keep a car waiting: for somebody’s 
wife? I don’t ask you to wait for my wife—do 
I? Where’s your conductor? | 

Green. He’s ona strike. | 

Hard. Hey? 

Green. (Very loud and excitedly, and flour- 
ishing his arms.) I tell you he’s indulging in 
a strike. 

Hard. (Raising his cane.) O, that’s your 
little game, is it? You want to indulge in a 
strike! Well, indulge, then. (Come on, you 
scoundrel; I'll strike! 

Green. No, no! (Dodging behind\ Harts- 
HORN.) I don’t mean anything) of that kind. 
Keep off ! 

Harts. Good gwacious! 
monstaw ! 

Hard. (To HartTsHorn.) — QO, you'll have 
it— will you, Whiskers? ‘You want a crusher 
— do you? 

Harts. No, no; I don’t want a cwusher! 
(Dodges behind GREENBAX.) I won’t have a 
cwusher! 

Trumps. (Stepping before HARDHEAD, and 
speaking very loud.) Beg pardon, sir; but 
you misunderstand. Our drivers have struck 
for higher wages. 

Hard. O, that’s it. Why didn’t he say so? 
(To GREENBAX.) Well, what are you going to 
do about it? I must go down town at once. 

Green. (Loud.) If you will be patient a few 
minutes, we will try to accommodate you. 

Hard. Look here, Mr. —— (40 Trumps), 
what is that individual’s name? 

Trumps. Greenbax. 

Hard. Look here, Mr. Beeswax; if you don’t 
hurry up that car, I'll have you arrested as a 
swindler. (Voices outside again.) 

Trumps. Come, Mr. Greenbax, something 
must be done at once. 

Green. What can I do? 

Trumps. Hire the men at the new prices. 

Green. Never! I said I wouldn’t, and I 
won’t, if no cars run to-day. 

Trumps: Very well, sir; I have done all I 
can do. (Zxit.) 

Hard. Are we going down to-day or not? 

Green. I wish you was down where you be- 
long, with all my heart. (Louder.) Very 
warm to-day, sir. 

Hard. Hey? 

Green. It’s very warm to-day. 

Hard. Pay? Ill pay you if you don’t start 
that car soon. (Goes up to table and sits.) 

[80 BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


what a tewible 
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A KIOK FOR LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 


M* grandfather, in the summer of 1809, 
had in his employ a large number of 
choppers and log-rollers engaged in clearing a 
tract of land in Jefferson County, New York. 
Among these choppers was a revolutionary 
veteran named Parker, who related the follow- 
ing among other stories of his army life. My 
grandfather told it to my father some forty 
years ago; my father told it to me some ten 
years ago; and now I will tell it to Our Boys 
and Girls; or, rather, I will let old Mr. Parker 
tell it in his own words, notwithstanding he 
has been dead more years than I have been 
alive! Isn’t it strange how the pen can make 
the dead speak? 

“ One afternoon,” said the veteran, ‘“‘ we came 
to a halt after a long and weary march. After 
a brief rest the camp began to get lively — for 
I tell#"you, they were a lively set ‘of men who 
fought in the revolution. They engaged in 
wrestling, jumping, and like*games. I wasa 
little mischievous myself, and I went about the 
camp with a stick, rapping the shins of my 
companions in arms for the fun of seeing them 
chase me. They always took such things good- 
naturedly, as a general thing. It was give and 
take. But there was an old Portuguese in our 
regiment who was so surly that we never took 
liberties with him. Some one said to me, 
‘Why don’t you rap 47s shins?’ 

“* Sho!’ said I; ‘it’s no fun to come games 
on him,’ 

***Ah, you don’t dare to!’ was the response. 

‘* Of course I couldn’t stand and be dared — 
what true-born Yankee Doodle would? I 
walked over to the old Portuguese and gave 
him a playful tap. It made him fearful mad. 
He swore he would have his revenge on me. 
I expected, from that, that he would give me 
such a crack on my shins some day that I 
should be lamed for a week. But it seems I 
didn’t know the old reprobate. When he said 
‘revenge,’ he meant something more serious 
than shin-taps. That night a number of us 
were quartered in a barn. The barn had 
plenty of hay in it, so that it made downright 
pleasant quarters. The weather was warm, 
apd a bright moon was shining in the sky, 
whose rays penetrated through the cracks in 
the barn, and lighted it up sufficiently so that 
I could easily recognize those about me. I 
and a friend of mine, named Bronson, climbed 
up on the hay-mow, as the best place to sleep; 
but it was already so crowded with soldiers 
that we concluded to go over to a scaffold on 
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the other side of the barn. The only way to 
get there was by walking across a long beam; 
and as we were crossing, my friend suddenly 
dropped on his knees, and crawled over ‘the 
rest of the way. When we got across, ‘Do 
you know what made me drop that way?’ he 
asked. 

“¢*No,’ said I; ‘what was it?’ 

“«¢ Why, I caught a glimpse of that old Por- 
tuguese dodging behind a beam, and watching 
us like a beast after his prey. It startled me 
so that I came near falling. You better look 
out for that fellow; he’s after you.’ 

“¢ You don’t think he means anything seri- 
ous — do you?’ said I. 

*** Well, perhaps not; but you better lay 
awake a while, I say.’ 

‘* So, when we had lain down close to the edge 
of the scaffold, I set myself to keep my eyes 
open for an hour or two. My companion was 
soon snoring, and probably every soldier in 
the barn was asleep, when I caught sight of 
the dark form of my enemy creeping stealthily 

‘along the beam towards the scaffold on which 

we lay. He had his long knife in his teeth, all 
ready for use. For my part I had no weapons 
at all. Our guns were all stacked down below, 
and I had lost my knife a week before in a 
battle. So now I was helpless. The Portu- 
guese evidently meant to murder me.’ What 
should I do? I could not venture to wrestle 
with him, for he was my equal physically, and 
his knife gave him all the advantage. So I 
lay still, hardly daring to breathe, as the Por- 
tuguese crept nearer and nearer on his hands 
and knees, hardly rustling a wisp of hay, he 
was so cautious. He bent over Bronson first, 
with his knife raised to plunge into his breast; 
but then, seeing who it was, he turned to me. 
I still pretended to be asleep; but through my 
eyelashes I watched him with terrible interest. 
He raised his knife for a powerful stroke; he 
was just about to thrust it into my throbbing 
heart; and then I drew up my right leg like 
a flash, gave the old villain a flat-footed kick 
in the breast, and sent him whirling. He lit 
on a pile of rails that lay just below, and I 
heard him groaning dismally for some time 
after. He shook his fist at me as I looked 
over the beam at him, and asked him, good- 
naturedly, if he wanted any help. But afteg 
a while I fell asleep again, and in the morning 
he was gone — nobody knew where. I never 
saw him again.” ? 


—— Ir was the opinion of a celebrated 
French writer that Adam was created thirty- 


three years old. 


J 











AROHERY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


HE use of the bow and arrow extends back 

to the most remote antiquity, and archery 
is really the most respectable amusement that 
can be devised. We hope to see it extensively 
introduced in this country. Roger Ascham, 
the profound philosopher, the astute scholar, 
and the most distinguished of schoolmasters, 
wrote a treatise on the subject, which con- 
tained full instructions for those who wished 
to practise this ancient art as a graceful ac- 
complishment. Again we urge our young lady 
readers to form 


Archery Clubs. 


Twelve would be a convenient number, though 
a larger or a smaller number would be entirely 
practicable. Four officers would be enough to 
render the organization efficient; and in order 
to divide the honors equitably, they may be 
chosen monthly. A director, or chief, should 
preside at the business meetings, and have the 
general superintendence of the sports in the 
field; a treasurer and secretary should perform 
the usual duties of such officers, There should 
also be a measurer, or umpire, to determine 
the relative value of the shots in trials of skill, 
who may or may not be a member of the club. 
If a member, she should not take part in the 
matches, but it would be better to invite some 
gentleman of character and good judgment to 
fill this office. 


The Materials. 

The bows and arrows and targets may be ob- 
tained in any city, or they may be made to 
order by a skilful mechanic. The expense for 
the materials — which had better be owned 
by the club — would not be very heavy. We 
shall soon obtain and publish some informa- 
tion on this subject. It is not at all necessary 
that 

Archery Dresses 

should be procured, though they would be very 
convenient, and add to the esprit de corps of 
the club, when the circumstances of the mem- 
bers will warrant such an expenditure. 
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206. Saddle Mountains. 207. El .Dorado. 
208. Bienne. 209. Neagh. 210. It has a Wick. 
211. It is on the Beaver. 212. It has a Cork. 
213. Cadiz. 214. Colomma. 215. Arcadia. 
216. Tripolitza. 217. Ann, Turkey, Hungary. 
218. Earring. 219. (A ConST) (ant) (drop in 
G) OF T (he) (water) W (airs) (a weigh-t) 
(he) (stone) — A constant dropping of the 
water wears away the stone. 220. Persevere. 
221. Crime-a.|, 222. Ode-r. 223. S-melt. 224. 
D-ace. 225. Learch.. 226..F-lock. 227. P-lane. 
228. S-able. 229. S-ire. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
230. 


a oP 


ENIGMA. 
232. It is composed of 10 letters. 
The 1, 4, 8 is found in a tree. 
The 8, 7, 9, 10 is a small body of water. 
The 3, 2; 5, 6 is a garment. 


The whole is a cityof Europe. C. H. O. 


ConuNDRUM. 
233. Why is The Starry Flag like corn? 


ENIGMAS. 

234. My first is in mustard, but not in salt; 

My second is in marching, but not in halt; 

My third is in dinner, but not in supper; 

My fourth is in lower, but not in upper; 

My fifth is in rein, but not in crupper. 
Fox. 

235. it is composed of 22 letters. 

The 8, 21, 2, 4 is an animal. 

The 5, 20, 16, 16, 6, 9 is a beverage. 

The 7, 3, 1, 15 is sometimes dangerous. 

The 19, 1, 12,.14, 17, 10 is an animal. 


The 22, t1, 13, 18, 3 is to be seen in every city. 


My whole is an excellent book for boys. 
FREDDY F Rost. 





236. It is composed of 6 letters. 
The 3, 4.5 w2 want no more. 
The 1, 2, 6.is a pattern of industry. 
The whole is.a caution. 
Haro.p. 
DECAPITATION. 


237-.The whole is to wind. Behead it, and 
it is drink; curtail, and it is to gain; behead 
again, and it is a preposition. 
Lorain LiINcoLn. 


Sans-PIeps. 


239. Take from a sign of grief, and leave a 
beverage. 

240. ‘Take from a tool, and leave a method. 

241.Take from a prohibition, and leave a 
Spanish noble. Uncie Sam. 


242. Make an animal larger by beheading 
him. H. A. E. 


CHARADE. 


243. It is composed of three syllables. The 
first is the cry of a sheep; the second, an 
exclamation; the third, the dearest friend on 
earth; and the whole a group of islands. 

Uncie Sam. 
244. 
Two pronouns of a different kind 
Will make a fragrant herb, you'll find. 
WILL. 
245. 
By the iid of my first we place my second; 
And my whole, I know, is for comfort reckoned. 
Topsy. 

246.’ Write eleven thousand eleven hundred 

and eleven. .H. 
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